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faithfully reflects. There is a characteristic passage in his 
preface (p. vi) where he says that philosophers have "exag- 
gerated the importance of their functions," and that in private 
they do not take their views seriously enough, thus accusing 
his fellow-workers in one breath of insignificance and dishonesty. 
This kind of self-conscious swagger is much to be deplored. I 
would not have made these remarks were it not that Dr. Schiller 
challenges such criticism by his view that metaphysics must be 
"intensely personal" (p. vii). There may be some sense in 
which this is true ; but preoccupation with one 's own personality 
may take such forms as to hamper the serious pursuit of truth. 

Cambridge, England. Sydney Waterlow. 

A Beginner 's History- oe Philosophy: Vol. II. Modern 
Philosophy. By Herbert Ernest Cushman. Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1911. Pp. xx, 377. 

The second volume of this text-book is not open to the most 
serious of the strictures passed upon the first (this Journal, 
xxi, p. 352). It seems to be, to the degree in which that may 
be demanded in a text-book, a fresh and independent piece of 
work; and the author in some cases successfully realizes his 
announced purpose of relating the history of philosophy in 
an interesting and illuminating manner with the history of 
general literature and of affairs. The volume has one good 
quality which some better-written and more scholarly works 
lack: it keeps clearly before the student's mind the relative dates 
of the actual currency and influence of doctrines, — which are 
often quite distinct from the dates of publication of the treatises 
in which those doctrines are expressed. The movements and 
the sequence of intellectual fashions of the European mind are 
exhibited, as well as the succession of technical systems, — the 
two being, in a considerable measure, independent variables. 

It is this above all which an elementary history of modern 
philosophy should do for its readers; and in at least attempt- 
ing a sort of Phanomenologie des occidentalischen Geistes Pro- 
fessor Cushman has set a good example. Yet I cannot but 
think the book in certain important respects decidedly ill- 
adapted to the use of the class of readers for whom it is in- 
tended. In the first place, in a praiseworthy effort to bring out 
the broad outlines of the story, the author repeatedly propounds 
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extraordinarily wild generalizations, — which are the more mis- 
leading because they are set down in so bald and matter-of-fact 
a manner that the unwary reader is sure to take them literally. 
Thus he will learn (p. 231) that German philosophy uberhaupt 
has just "three characteristics": one of these is that to its 
representatives "political life offered no attractions. The soul 
of man was by them regarded as too noble to be engrossed in 
external things." He will learn again that "to despise the 
ignorant masses of the people" was "the common teaching of 
the early part of the Enlightenment." Throughout the book 
the outlines are much too broad, too hard, too lumpish; the 
facts are, as it were, chopped out with an axe and driven into 
the student's mind with a sledge-hammer. When, into the bar- 
gain, what is driven in is not a fact, the result of the pedagogic 
operation cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Again, Professor 
Cushman's exposition is simplifying rather than clarifying. His 
sentences are concise and seemingly precise ; but they are not 
sequential, and their way of putting things is frequently either 
highly abstract or virtually meaningless. What clear idea is 
a college student to get from such a vain repetition of mere 
catch-words as this? Schelling and Hegel 

stood for the realization of a spiritual realm of free spirits. They sought 
not a factitious and imaginary condition but tried rather to discover the 
essentials of the spiritual life. They would reclaim reality spiritually. 

Finally, there is (quite apart from debatable questions of 
exegesis) a number of sheer inaccuracies. I note a few at 
random. Kant was censured by the Prussian government in 
1794, not 1788. It is (as Riley has shown) probably untrue that 
Jonathan Edwards' idealism came to him through Samuel John- 
son from . Berkeley. Herbart's system should not be classified 
as "metaphysical idealism" (p. 232) ; it is grossly misleading to 
summarize Nietzsche's teaching in a sentence, as an "extreme 
statement of pessimism" (p. 542) ; the deists did not "get their 
clew from Locke's identification of the moral law with the law of 
nature" (p. 165) ; "Mendelssohn (1729-1786) and Tetens (1736- 
1805)" were scarcely "contemporary with Leibnitz" (p. 221), 
who died in 1716; Thomasius should not be bracketed with 
Wolff as having "developed and transformed" the system of 
Leibniz (p. 221). By an amusing inversion, Hobbes himself 
is represented as the one who "looked upon the London fire as 
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a divine penalty, on account of the impurity of the English 
court" (p. 51). 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Protestant Thought Before Kant. By Arthur Gushman 
McGiffert. New York: Charles Scrihner's Sons, 1911. 
Pp. 254. 

It is difficult to speak of this book without heaping up the 
superlatives. No adequate impression of its excellence can be 
given in a review; to be appreciated, it must be read. To 
read many books is to suffer many disappointments, and it is 
certainly pleasant to meet with one which fulfills high expec- 
tations. The reader is conscious from the beginning that he is 
in the company of a scholar, a man of learning, who could, if 
called upon, support his statements by a multitude of evidences 
which, for the sake of brevity and clearness, are not set forth 
in this book. The author is evidently a master in this field, 
and as a writer has the great merit of being ,able to outline 
the main features of the course of Protestant thought before 
Kant, while leaving out the non-essentials. It is like looking 
at a relief map, or surveying a landscape from a high point. 
One sees the mountain ranges, the course of the rivers, and is 
able to get his bearings. If desired, the guide could in this 
case supply accurate information as to special regions, for it 
is evident that he knows the details. It is the chief fault of 
specialists that they tend to lose the sense of proportion, and 
are unable to show to the beginner or the layman the significance 
of their researches. But this writer has the instinct of the 
artist, and he has not spoiled his picture by unnecessary detail. 

A careful reading of such books by all who have the intel- 
ligence and education to appreciate them would contribute to 
the amount of broad-mindedness, tolerance, and real charity in 
the world. To survey the great movements of human thought, 
to understand their relations to one another and to know some- 
thing of the genealogy of present religious ideas, is to orient 
one's self, to get one's bearings, and to answer in some fashion 
the question, Where are we now? What o'clock is it in human- 
ity's great day? 

Although Dr. McGiffert paints with a broad brush, his pic- 



